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French Stir Again 
As New Hopes Rise 


A Bleak Winter Lies Ahead; But 
Belief Is Growing That France 
May Find Itself Again 


VICHY OFFICIALS AT ODDS 


—_____. 


Laval Deal With Hitler Blocked by 
Petain; Weygand, in Africa, 
Awaits Developments 











Nearly half a year has passed since that 
muggy day last June when the French Re- 
public confessed its defeat on the field of 
battle by asking Hitler for an armistice. 
For nearly six months the German army 
has been strengthening its grip on three- 
fifths of the country’s area. To all out- 
ward appearances France is still helpless 
and without a will of its own. 

Yet France continues to be a major 
source of news coming from Europe. In 
recent weeks, for example, the American 
press has shown great interest in reported 
negotiations between French and German 
leaders, in a rumored split between Marshal 
Pétain’ and Vice Premier Laval, in the aged 
Pétain’s spirited protest to Germany’s ex- 
pulsion of 800,000 French citizens from 
Lorraine, in the movement of the French 
fleet from Toulon, France, to North Africa 
(where it is safe from a sudden German 
foray)—and so on indefinitely. The very 
fact that people are beginning seriously to 
speculate on what France will do, how she 
will react to this situation or that, indicates 
that a French nation still exists, even 
though weak and shrunken, and still exer- 
cises a measure of control—however small 
—over its own destiny. 


The Old France 

There still remains, of course, the shell, 
the soil, and something of the old France 
described by Irene Rathbone in a recent 
issue of Nineteenth Century and After, as 
“the most varied, the gentlest garden in 
the world,” the land of “long rivers, slow, 
ample, bottle green, with poplars clouding 
up over the banks,” of straight white roads, 
roofed with trees where “an old woman 
walked with a cow in the roadside grass.” 
The old France was a comfortable and civi- 
lized country, gracious and hospitable to all 
the many visitors who came to see Paris, 
its bookstalls, cathedrals, and pictures, or 
to roam the countryside. Nearly all the 
world regrets the passing of that France. 
Millions of foreigners, as well as French- 
men, hope for its rebirth. 

But when we speak of France today, we 
are really speaking of a number of dif- 
ferent political divisions that can no longer 
be treated as a whole. That crooked bor- 
der line separating occupied from unoccu- 
pied France is closed as tightly as any in- 
ternational border in Europe. Frenchmen 
on both sides of it live in varying degrees 
of dejection, unable to trade back and 
forth across the line, nor even to cor- 
respond, telephone, or telegraph without 
special permission. To the northeast, north 
and west, the German army remains in con- 
trol of the great mining and _ industrial 
areas, the fisheries, wheat fields, and the 
cities of Paris, Bordeaux, and Le Havre, 
to mention a few. Between this border and 
the Mediterranean lies the truncated por- 
tion of independent France, still jammed 
with refugees, and ruled by the Vichy gov- 
ernment. In this region is Lyon, the textile 
center, the big Mediterranean port of Mar- 
seille, the nearby naval base of Toulon, 
and—in general—a mild, sunny agricultural 
region of vineyards and dairy farms. Then 


(Continued on page 6) 
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Don’t Be an Intruder* 


In your ambition to show yourself friendly and sociable, it is important that you 
should consider the convenience of your friends. Many men and women ruin their 
chances for advancement in their positions by talking too much and at the wrong times. 
And, by the 
That puts the person to whom 
you speak “on the spot.” He does not want to say that he is busy, because that would 
close the door in your face; neither does he want to admit that he is simply sitting there 
twiddling his thumbs. It would be far better for you to ask, “Do you have time to talk 
Extend the person into whose office you have come the courtesy of assuming 
that he is busy. 


Be very careful about engaging in conversation with people who are busy. 
way, never step into an office and say, “Are you busy?” 


with me?” 
And if he apparently really does have something to do, respect his 
time. We should like to emphasize this advice because so many well-intentioned people 
They lack the sensitiveness which should enable them to see that 
their involuntary hosts are nervous and anxious to get back to their work. Employees 


frequently make a bad impression by imposing on the time of busy employers. 


are time-destroyers. 


One who is anxious that he appear well in his social relationships should avoid espe- 
cially the tiring habit of indecision concerning departure after a call either at an office or 
in a home. One should never hold out false hopes to hosts by saying, “I must be going 
now,’ when he really has no intention of making the promise good. And when, “at 
long last,” he has risen to his feet and made his way into the hall, he should not keep 
on talking, lingering at the door, until the host is ready to sink to the floor from sheer ex- 


haustion. 


Such practices are very irritating. When you are calling, make up your mind when 
you should go. If you say you are going, go. If you say you had better be going and 
your host says wearily that it is not late yet, that you had better stay on, do not be too 
What else could 
the host say? And, after all, the hour of your departure is something you must determine 
for yourself. Be clean-cut about it. Stay as long as you think you should, then when 
you propose going, get under way. Do not hurry to the point of running over anyone, but 
keep moving. Be courteous in making your departure, but make it. If you decide that 
you may well stay until a later hour, stay. But do not keep talking about going. Be 


easily persuaded. Do not settle back in your chair for another hour. 


decisive. And by all means do not keep people standing overlong while you tarry at the 
door. 


* Reprinted from “The Promise of Tomorrow,” by Walter E. Myer and Clay Coss. 


Strikes in Defense 
Plants Raise Issue 





Labor Dispute in Vultee Factory 
Brings Serious Problem Be- 
fore American People 


SHOULD STRIKES BE CURBED? 


Experience of World War Years Is Ex- 
amined as Nation Seeks Equi- 
table Solution of Problem 











In last week’s issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, we discussed the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
the important issue of restoring peace in 
the ranks of organized labor. This is a vital 
issue at the present time, for it has a bear- 
ing upon the national defense program. 
But it is not the only issue that has arisen 
in connection with labor at this critical 
time. A disturbing problem has come up as 
a result of the recent strike in the plant of 
the Vultee Aircraft Company in southern 
California. Should workers in plants pro- 
ducing materials for the national defense 
program be allowed to go out on strike and 
thus retard the progress of rearmament and 
aid to Britain? This is an issue with which 
the American people are concerned and on 
which many have strong convictions. Let 
us, therefore, examine the facts in con- 
nection with the Vultee strike and then turn 
to the broader question. 


A Vital Industry 

The Vultee factory was turning out air- 
planes; planes badly needed by our govern- 
ment. It was playing an important role in 
the defense program of the United States. 
Such factories are all too few to meet the 
staggering demands of the nation. Everyone 
knows that. Airplanes are not being turned 
out as rapidly as they should be to meet 
the rearmament requirements. The work of 
the Vultee plant, therefore, was vital to the 
defense program. When the strike was 
called, the delivery of planes from the as- 
sembly line ceased and there were expres- 
sions of concern and anxiety. Was this 
merely a forerunner of a series of strikes 
which would tie up defense industries, keep 
the government from acquiring the planes 
and other materials it needs for our armed 
forces, and deprive the British of the 
materials which may be essential to their 
continued resistance? 

In some quarters there were expressions 
of anger. Workers should not be permitted 
to hold up production in defense industries, 
it was said. The government should do 
something about it. The strike should be 
broken, and strikes in plants producing war 
materials should be forbidden. Was it right, 
it was asked, that men should be con- 
scripted for the Army, forced into it 
whether they wished it or not, and that 
men working on materials necessary for 
the armed forces should be left free to stop 
work and check production? 

It soon developed, however, that there 
were two sides to this question. The other 
side immediately stated its case. The com- 
panies making war materials, it was pointed 
out, are private firms. They are doing the 
work for a profit. The men who work for 
them must not be forced to labor for what-- 
ever wages the owners choose to pay. If 
there is a dispute over wages in the Vultee 
plant, or in any other factory producing 
war supplies, the men have a right to a 
voice in the settlement. The public must 
not assume that the workers are wrong 
merely because they do not accept what the 
company gives them: To permit the com- 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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Each Clock Represents 5 Hours Per Week. White: Leisure Time—Gray: Work Time. 
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THE AMERICAN WORKWEEK HAS GROWN PROGRESSIVELY SHORTER 











Historical Backgrounds 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 





Improving Working Conditions in America 


S the demand increases for skilled 
workers. in certain industries con- 
nected with national defense, the question 
has been raised whether working hours 
should be lengthened, where necessary to 
meet the defense requirements. When the 
time comes for such a decision, a sharp 
issue is likely to develop, for many will see 
an attempt to undo the gains which have 
been made over a long period of years in 
the struggle to shorten working hours and 
improve the general conditions of workers 
in the United States. 
While working con- 
ditions in this coun- 
try are far from 
ideal, the progress 
that has been made 
in improving the lot 


of the worker is 
truly amazing. One 
need only compare 





present-day condi- 
tions with those of 
earlier periods in our 
history to note the 
gains. The historian McMaster speaks of 
the oppressive conditions which prevailed 
only a little more than a century ago. The 
unskilled laborer, he says, was fortunate if 
he received 75 cents for a 12-hour day 
and if he found employment for 300 days 
in a year. McMaster continues his descrip- 
tion of the working conditions which pre- 
vailed in 1825: 


A Century Ago 


Hundreds were glad to work for 37 cents 
and even 25 cents a day in winter who in 
spring and summer could earn 62% cents or 
perhaps 87% cents by toiling 14 hours. On 
the canals and turnpikes $15 a month in sum- 
mer and one-third that sum in winter were 
considered good pay. In truth, it was not 
uncommon during the winter for men to work 
for their board. Nothing but perfect health, 
steady work, sobriety, the strictest economy, 
and the help of his wife could enable a married 
man to live on such wages. 

There are no totally reliable figures cov- 
ering wages and hours of work for the 
early period of American history, although 
there are sufficient data to make general 
trends discernible. By the middle of the 
last century, the movement for the 10- 
hour day was well under way, but the 
average workday was still considerably 
longer at that time. In a group of selected 
industries it was 11% hours. In cotton and 
woolen mills it was between 13 and 14 
hours. 

Considerable progress was made in re- 
ducing the hours of work following the 
Civil War. At first, the states enacted 
legislation regulating the working con- 
ditions of women and children. But as late 
as the turn of the century, hours of work 
were oppressively long in many industries. 
The average for the nation, according to 
reliable estimates, was nine and a half in 
1900. But the objective of an eight-hour 
day was set and the effort was made to 
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reach that goal throughout American in- 
dustry. 

It was not until the World War that 
really drastic reductions were made in the 
length of the working day. In 1916, Con- 
gress enacted an eight-hour day for rail- 
way workers, although it was not until 
1923 that the steel industry changed from 
the two 12-hour shifts to three eight-hour 
shifts. In the main, however, workers 
emerged from the war period with far 
better conditions than had prevailed pre- 
viously. In 1914, for example, only 11.8 
per cent of factory workers had the 48- 
hour week; in 1919 nearly half of them 
worked that number of hours. In 1914, 
more than a quarter of the workers had 
a week of 60 hours or more; by 1919, 
approximately one-eighth of them worked 
under these conditions. 


Great Progress 


It is estimated by the Brookings Insti- 
tution that during the first three decades of 
the present century, the hours of work 
were reduced by 13 per cent. Between 1929 
and 1933 there was a reduction of nearly 
30 per cent in the average length of the 
workweek. With the passage of the wages- 
and-hours law, further reductions have 
been made so that the 40-hour week now 
prevails in all industries whose products 
cross state lines. 

In looking at wage trends in the United 
States, similarly impressive gains have 
been made. Conditions today are a far 
cry from those which McMaster describes 
for a little more than a century ago. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1925, for example, hourly 
wages had increased by a third and the 
trend has increased markedly since that 
time. But wage rates themselves mean 
little unless measured against such factors 
as the number of hours worked, the extent 
of unemployment, the cost of living and the 
like. By October 1945, the minimum 
hourly wage for workers in industries en- 
gaged in interstate commerce will be 40 
cents, which will be a considerable gain for 
large numbers of the lowest paid workers. 

The first attempt that was made, on a 
nation-wide scale, to regulate wages and 
hours, came with the NRA in 1933. When 
that act was declared unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court, the wages-and-hours 
law was substituted. It is because of the 
difficulties encountered in making this prog- 
ress that many now oppose changes in 
the law. 

Despite the progress that has been made 
in improving working conditions (and it is 
considerable), the fact remains that large 
sections of the American people still do not 
make enough money to keep themselves in 
health and decency; to say nothing of com- 
fort. Whether the proportion of the popu- 
lation which is ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill- 
housed, is one-third or smaller, it is far 
too large, and it is a problem which de- 
mands serious study. 


Our Neighbors - 


M RS. BATES is somewhat confused. She doesn’t know what to think. Everything 
seemed clear enough yesterday. Nearly all the grocery stores in her town are 
operated by a big national chain, and there was a strike which had closed them all. She 
and other housewives were badly inconvenienced, for the few independent groceries did 
not have enough goods on hand to supply the town’s needs. It was 
hard to obtain necessary provisions. This angered Mrs. Bates. Why 
should the men go on strike and cause everyone so much trouble? She 
had read all that the local paper had to say about the strike and she 
found no answer to her question. There seemed to be no sense in the 
strike. 

But now she has some information which wasn’t in the paper. She 
has learned from the wife of one of the strikers that one cause of the 
trouble was a demand for vacations. The men are asking that, after 
they have worked for the company, they be given two weeks each 
year as vacation time. “I supposed they already had that much time off,” said Mrs. Bates. 
“A demand of that kind seems reasonable.” ‘Their other demands would seem reason- 
able if you knew conditions,” her friend replied. “You don’t get all the facts in your 
paper.” 

That is why Mrs. Bates is confused. Justice now seems to be on the side of the men. 
But she mustn’t jump again at conclusions, as she did before. She knows one of the 
managers and she plans to talk to him and get his side. Then perhaps she will see the 
whole trouble more clearly. She has decided already that difficulties of this kind are 
usually more complicated than they appear on the surface. 








* * * * 


R. JUSTIN operates a small but very successful factory and he is in need of help. He 

is trying to find a young man of ability and character whom he can train for a re- 

sponsible position. The boy is to begin at the bottom, learn the business, and then rise to 

higher places as he learns the work. It is an excellent opportunity, and Harold has applied 

for the job. Mr. Justin is favorably impressed by the young man, but one point troubles 

him. He has examined Harold’s school record and it is only fair. Harold got through all 
right, but a few failures are checked up against him, and he excelled in nothing. 

“But I'll do better when I get a job,” says Harold. 
“JT can do just as good work for you as if my grades 
had been excellent.” “That is true,’ the employer 
replies, ‘“‘but just the same I’m worried about it. You 
didn’t do well at your first job, that of a student. I 
suppose that you have explanations for that. But how 
do I know that you'll do better for me? There will 
be hard work here, just as there was at school. There 
will be temptations from the outside which will inter- 
fere with your work. I’m afraid that the characteristics which made you only fair at 
school will make you only fair here, and I need a man who is superior in industry and 
determination. I can give you an unskilled job here and let you see what you can do, 
but for the other position I think I must take a boy who has already made good; one 
who doesn’t have to explain away a poor record. Other things being equal, I can have 
more confidence in a boy of that kind.” 





* * * * 


OGER is a good fellow, a bright, interesting boy. But he has one very annoying habit, 
the habit of wisecracking. The wisecrack is all right. of course, if it isn’t over- 

worked. It is a fine thing for one to have a sense of humor, and to resort to humor 
frequently in his conversation. But no one can be funny all the time. Even the profes- 
sional humorist can’t. That is why the funny people on the radio wear out so soon. The 
trouble with Roger is that he tries to be funny on all occasions. Whatever you say to 
him he feels that he must retort with a joke or a wisecrack. His adventures into the 
realm of the humorous are feeble enough, but his faith in his wit is boundless and he 
is tireless in the effort to put it on display. 

Many people pass through the stage of boresome attempts at humor when they shrink 
from the thought of making a serious remark, when at 
they think it is clever to be sarcastic in order to €. 
display their wit. Most of them acquire a little poise 
after a while, and learn to indulge in humor with more 
restraint. Roger’s friends hope that he will soon get 
to the place where he can tell humor when he sees it, 
and that he will then be more discriminating in his 
attempts to be funny. They are afraid that if he 
doesn’t learn this lesson, he will be shunned by people 
as a terrible bore. 





or 


Maybe his friends will tactfully discuss the matter with Roger. 


x k kk 


AURA heard a great deal during the presidential campaign about the “New Deal,” 
without having a very good idea of what it meant. She still hears people talking 
about it, some favoring and some opposing. She has the impression that many who talk 
glibly about it are as much confused as she has been. It seems that their ideas are very 
vague. Laura made up her mind to find out just what the New Deal is; what measures 
it includes; what its real meaning is. So she went to the library and found a new book, 
just off the press, by Charles A. Beard and George H. E. Smith. It is called, The Old 
Deal and the New (New York: Macmillan. $2). 

Laura read the book and now her ideas are more clear-cut and definite. Beard and 
Smith are neither for nor against the New Deal. They simply explain what it is; what 
the important measures are which together make up the New Deal, and what they mean. 
The authors are equally forceful in picturing the strength and the weakness of the New 
Deal. They brush aside the idea that the New Deal is revolution or socialism or dictator- 
ship. It does imply a great increase of governmental powers. These powers were used 
to bolster private business and to support the farmers and the unemployed. But this policy 
was made possible only by a huge spending program and a great debt. Ruin to the 
country might have come if the New Deal program of assistance had not been adopted. 
but disaster may still come unless we find a way to get 
industry on its feet and to produce more. Laura thinks 
that by reading this book she has learned a great deal 
about the history of the last decade, and about the 
big problems which still confront the country. She 
has rid her mind of a number of false issues, but the 
true ones stand out in bold relief. At least that is 
her impression after having read this book. 

She will now be able to read the newspapers more 
understandingly, for she has in her mind the _ back- 
ground of most of the big issues of the day. She doesn’t accept the interpretations of 
these authors as the last word on any of the issues, but every chapter is informative. 
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Plans Move Forward for “Curtain of 
Steel” in Outlying Naval Bases 
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NEW AMERICAN NAVAL BASES IN THE CARIBBEAN 


HAT Rear Admiral Clark H. Wood- 

ward calls our eastern “curtain of 
steel” has now reached the blueprint stage, 
at least, for most of the base sites ac- 
corded us when our 50 destroyers were 
transferred to Britain last September have 
been decided upon. The long line of out- 
posts we have facing Europe and Africa 
may be divided into two parts: those lo- 
cated in the Atlantic and those situated in 
the Caribbean. 

The first part comprises only Newfound- 
land and Bermuda. These afford bases 
which will permit fighting planes and light 
naval vessels to protect our north Atlantic 
coast and our coastwise shipping. They will 
enable us to forestall any attempts to estab- 
lish hostile air bases in northeastern Can- 
ada, Greenland, or Iceland. From them 
long-range planes may patrol far out over 
the ocean. An air base and a naval base 
are to be located in southern Newfound- 
land. Bermuda will have one base for land 
planes and another to be used by Ameri- 
can seaplanes. 

Our southern outposts turn the Carib- 
bean Sea into an American lake. They not 
only protect the Panama Canal, but they 
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give the fleet perfect 
freedom of action in 
moving from one side of 
the Isthmus to the other. 
In addition, they furnish 
bases from which sub- 
marines and planes may 
operate in guarding the 
east coast while our main 
naval strength is concen- 
trated in the Pacific. 


Before President 
Roosevelt exchanged de- 
stroyers for bases, our 
country had only three 
Caribbean outposts. All 
of them will continue to 
play prominent parts, of 
course. Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, has an ex- 
cellent harbor and could 
easily be made our chief 
naval base in these wa- 
ters. The harbor of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, is 
not so good, but a 
-_—— cruiser dock and some 
naval shops are being 
built there, and a base 
for heavy bombers is to 
be situated nearby. At 
St. Thomas, in the Virgin 
Islands, the Marines al- 
ready have an air base, 
and a naval station will soon be established 
there. But the September barter has 
greatly improved the situation in this 
vicinity. Two bases on British territory 
will help Guantanamo watch the strategic 
Windward Passage. Jamaica, to the south, 
is to have a fleet base, and on little Ma- 
yaguana Island, established to the north, 
there will be located an advance naval base 
of some sort. 

Even more important is the fact that the 
Lesser Antilles, the smaller, southern series 
of the West Indian islands, have ceased to 
be the wide breach in our Caribbean de- 
fenses that they once were. A number of 
base sites leased from the British will 
effectually close the gap. 


Antigua is an island rimmed with cliffs 
which rise almost perpendicularly from the 
sea. Its plateau is flat and treeless, and 
its rocky coast is indented with several good 
harbors of modest size. Patrol planes and 
small ships may be based here. 

St. Lucia, one of the most beautiful 
islands in the West Indies, is another near 
fortress. Its land-locked harbor will prove 
extremely useful when our seaplane base is 
set up here. 





BLACK BOXES INDICATE 
BRITISH BASE-SITES 
LEASED TO THE 
UNITED STATES 
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European History 


1. James Watt made it possible to 
drive machinery by (a) air, (b) water, 
(c) electricity, (d) steam. 

2. Queen Victoria’s consort, Prince 
Albert, was a (a) Belgian, (b) Ger- 
man, (c) Netherlander, (d) French- 
man. 

3. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, Britain and France united to 
help Turkey in a war against (a) 
Germany, (b) Austria-Hungary, (c) 
Russia, (d) Italy. 

4. What Austrian archduke was 
made Emperor of Mexico by an Em- 
peror of France? 

5. The Red Cross flag is the national 
> ee with the colors 
reversed. 

6. Match these recent monarchs with 
their family names: 


Nicholas II of Russia Habsburg 
sit Bourbon- 
William II of Germany Habsburg 


Francis Joseph of Austria Hohenzol- 
Alphonso XIII of Spain Romanoff 


7. The prime minister who asked 
Queen Victoria to become Empress of 
India was named (a) Burke, (b) Pitt, 
(c) Disraeli, (d) Gladstone. 


Geography 


1. What British island, located in 
the Americas, has a capital city called 
Port of Spain? 

2. A European country which is one- 
Quarter below sea level is ececcsccsssssssessmene ‘ 


3. Lapland extends across territory 
belonging to four nations. Can you 
name them? 

4. What 68-mile strip of water 
separates territory of the United 
States from that of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics? 





Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 8. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. Current 
history questions refer to this issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


5. After the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia, the only independent coun- 
try in Africa (other than Egypt) was 
(a) Tunisia, (b) Liberia, (c) Nigeria, 
(d) Libya. 

6. Certain cities may be called, 
either officially or unofficially, by more 
than one name. Match correctly the 
names given below: 


Istanbul ’s Gravenhage 
Trujillo City Prague 

Praha Constantinople 
The Hague Santo Domingo 


7. A city which might be nicknamed 
the Pittsburgh of England is (a) Ox- 
ford, (b) Plymouth, (c) Liverpool, 
(d) Birmingham. 


Current History 


1. What are the principal argu- 
ments in favor of curbing strikes in 
national defense industries? Against 
curbing them? 


2. How was the problem of strikes 
handled in this country during the 
World War period? 


3. How does the policy advocated by 
Vice Premier Laval of France differ 
from that of Marshal Petain? 


4. Approximately what proportion 
of France is occupied by the Ger- 
mans? Contrast briefly conditions in 
occupied France with those in the un- 
occupied sections of the country, 


5. Name the principal British pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere 
on which American naval bases are to 
be built. 


6. Why have the Senate and the 
House of Representatives moved into 
new temporary quarters? 

7. What is the total population of 


the United States, its territories, and 
possessions? 





Trinidad is a large island well adapted for 
use as a base for patrol planes and both 
small and medium surface vessels. It is 
especially fortunate in being out of the 
hurricane belt. 


Our long chain of outposts terminates 
on the low, flat, swampy shore of British 
Guiana. Here a squadron base for patrol 
planes and another base for seaplanes will 
be situated. 


The “curtain of steel” and our Pacific 
system of bases do not afford all the 
stations we need for hemisphere defense. 
They give us the protection that North 
America, Central America, and northern 
South America require. For the rest we 
need such bases as the one Brazil is to 
construct at Natal and the one Uruguay 
is to establish on the Plata River. 














Vocational Outlook . . 














OME economics as a profession had its 

start shortly after the Civil War, 
when Mrs. Ellen H. Richards set up her 
New England Kitchen in Boston and began 
to give cooking demonstrations. Since that 
day the field of home economics has ex- 
panded greatly and now embraces a variety 
of occupations, some requiring little or no 
study, others demanding high skill and ex- 
tended scientific training. The girl who is 
paid to mind the neighbor’s baby is essen- 
tially doing work in the field of home eco- 
nomics and so is the expert chemist em- 
ployed in the laboratory of a food-process- 
ing plant. 

Long before universities established de- 
partments of home economics, firms with 
new materials, appliances, or food prepara- 
tions to sell, began hiring girls to visit 
housewives and to show how these products 
could save time, money, and labor. Today 
commercial concerns, including the public 
utilities, employ thousands of young 
women as demonstrators. Some they send 
traveling from town to town; others re- 
main in the display rooms of large cities. 

The field of home economics was further 
expanded when government agencies be- 


Home Economics 


gan educational work as one means of 
raising the health and comfort of the poorer 
classes. Although girls in this type of work 
may be called upon to give lectures, or- 
ganize sewing circles, or work in schools, 
their teaching is for the most part highly 
personalized. They check over budgets and 
give housewives pointers on thrift. They 
give advice on child development and nutri- 
tion and help out in other problems that 
may arise in connection with home manage- 
ment. 

Next in importance is the printed page, 
both editorial and advertising, as a field 
for those with training in home economics. 
Advertising agencies need girls with such 
training to write copy; and because reput- 
able magazines feel obliged to stand be- 
hind their advertising, the agencies and 
often magazines themselves have _ labora- 
tories for testing the claims of advertised 
products. Newspapers, too, have openings 
for home economists, since more and more 
of their women readers are coming to rely 
upon the daily press for guidance in home 
care and planning. 

As suggested by the variety of occupa- 
tions in the field, educational requirements 


vary. Some private concerns will be con- 
tent with young women who have only a 
high school education and will give these 
women a course of “in-service training.” 
For the more advanced jobs, however, col- 
lege training is required, with a major in 
home economics. The salaries in the field 
compare : favorably with salaries in pro- 
fessions such as teaching and library work. 

More than most professions, home eco- 
nomics makes personal demands of a young 
woman. She must be attractive in the 
sense that those she meets will be favorably 
impressed, for whatever branch she chooses 
at some time or other she will have to meet 
the public. She must be neat and precise, 
for much of her time will be spent in 
scientific research. And above all she must 
have a pleasant disposition since many 
phases of home economics call for sales 
ability. 

While in high school, the girl interested 
in home economics should take courses in 
chemistry, physics, and also in economics. 
A valuable book on this field is called 
Business Opportunities for the Home Econ- 
omist, by Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse 
(New York: McGraw-Hill. $2.50). 
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“Does that 30 minutes include the time it takes 
me to park? If it does | won’t bother!” 
ROSS IN COLLIER'S 


“T want to buy a cake of soap,” said the 
customer. 
“What kind?” asked the grocer. 
“IT don’t remember the name, but it’s the 
one the advertisements speak of so highly.” 
—WALL STREET JOURNAL 





When Junior unpacked his bag at the end 
of a railroad journey, his mother was horri- 
fied as he pulled out several towels belonging 
to the railway company. 

“They were perfectly good, mother,” he 
explained, “and they’d been thrown in the 
waste basket in the wash room. I knew you 
could use them, so I put them in my bag.” 

—SELECTED 





“Where’s the manager’s office?” inquired 
the salesman. 

“Follow the hallway,” directed the office 
boy, “until you come to the sign reading ‘No 
Admittance.’ Go upstairs till you see the 
sign ‘Keep Out.’ Then follow the corridor 
till you see the sign ‘Silence,’ and yell for 
him.” —SELECTED 





“Friend of the bridegroom?” asked the 
usher at the wedding. 
“Certainly not,” replied the guest, “I’m the 
bride’s mother.” 
—Watt Street JouRNAL 





Editor: “Sorry, but your story is too highly 
colored.” 

Author: “In what way?” 

Editor: “Well, in the very first chapter, you 
make the oid man turn purple with rage, the 
villain green with envy, and the coachman 
blue with cold,” —Caprer’s WEEKLY 
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NEEDS REPAIRS 
The roofs over the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives are being repaired and reinforced. Meanwhile, 
the Senate sits in the Old Supreme Court chamber, 
and the House in the committee room of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 


Congress Moues 

For the first’ time in more than 80 years, 
Congress has had to leave its quarters in 
the Capitol. The wings occupied by the 
two legislative bodies were completed in 
1857 and 1859, and until now the two 
houses had never left them. 

Some time ago the Capitol architect 
reported that the steel supports of the 
heavy glass squares in both roofs had been 
seriously weakened by time and that even 
a heavy fall of snow might bring disaster. 
Accordingly, Congress appropriated $550,- 
000 to be used in repairing the roofs during 
the expected period of adjournment. When 
adjournment was voted down, the leaders 
of both houses warned the members that 
the roofs were in danger of collapsing, and 
House and Senate promptly passed reso- 
lutions to transfer their activities to other 
quarters. At once pages began to carry 
out stacks of books and papers, and work- 
men came to set up scaffolding. 

The Senate has moved back into the 
room it left in 1859, a room used until 
1935 by the Supreme Court. The House 
is meeting in the caucus room of the splen- 
did new House Office Building. Lack of 
space in these chambers has made it neces- 
sary to exclude the public from both the 
House and the Senate. Only newspapermen 
will be admitted. 

The temporary repairs in the Capitol will 
be completed by January 3, when the new 
Congress meets. 


Radio Campaign 

Beginning January 1, the National Broad- 
casting Company will take a new tack in 
. its radio campaign for inter-American 
unity. 

For some time NBC has had a special 
staff of people familiar with Central and 
South America arranging Latin-American 
programs and sending them out from the 
studios in Radio City, New York, through 
broadcasting stations at Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. Recently the government author- 
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ized the two Bound Brook stations, as 
well as a number of stations belonging to 
other systems, to increase their power so 
that the countries south of the Rio Grande 
would be able to pick them up more easily. 
But of course the programs were available 
only to the owners of short-wave radio 
receiving sets. 

Most listeners depend upon local stations 
for their radio entertainment. This is the 
reason NBC has decided to reach Latin 
America through local stations distributed 
all over the southern part of this hemi- 
sphere. Stations in 20 countries have been 
given permission to pick up and rebroad- 
cast the company’s programs, and the priv- 
ilege is to cost them nothing. ‘‘We expect to 
double and redouble our Latin-American 


audiences,” says Mr. John F. Royal, vice- 
president in charge of international re- 
lations. 


The programs will be on the air daily 
from 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. They will be broad- 
cast in Spanish and Portuguese, except for 
one hour each day during- which English 
is to be spoken. Every hour on the hour 
a news summary will be given. Much of 
the time is to be devoted to music, including 
that of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and the NBC Symphony Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. American 
literature and drama will be featured and 
noteworthy broadcasts in this country will 
be presented by means of recordings. 


Ramspeck Bill 


After a hard two-year fight, the Rams- 
peck bill has finally been passed by both 
houses of Congress. 

The bill is a notable piece of legislation. 
It authorizes the President to bring under 
the classified civil service system almost 
all the jobs in the government civilian 
agencies. Sinee only some 600,000 out of 
more than 1,000,000 jobs are now under 
the civil service, the bill will bring about 
sweeping changes. It provides, also, for 
the extension of the Washington pay scales 
to the government field service. The stand- 
ardization of both the personnel system 
and the pay system is considered a great 
step forward. 

So far-reaching are the provisions of this 
act that many months—perhaps even years 
—will pass before it can become fully 
effective. 


Stale Guards 


The National Guard has two functions. 
It serves the states as militia which can 
be ordered out whenever the police are 
unable to maintain order, and it constitutes 
a trained reserve for the Army. In its 
latter capacity it is being called into the 
service of the federal government, and 
the states will need other forces to take 
the place of the militia they have lost. 

The War Department wishes to do all 
that it can to assist the states in organizing 


and arming their new guards, for in times 
of emergency the home front may be very 
important. Assistant Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson has said: “The state 
guard will be alert to the fact that the 
wars of today know no front line—that 
a tiny village hundreds of miles behind the 
theoretical front may suddenly become the 
scene of desperate and blazing action.” 

During the World War there were 
79,000 men in the home guards of 27 states. 
Experience gained then will prove valuable 
now, and it is hoped that the veteran 
soldiers of 1917 and 1918 will enroll in the 
new state guards. 

The principal duty of the state troops 
will be the guarding of such vital centers 
as water works, power plants, factories, 
docks, railway yards, and flying fields. 
The men will be instructed, also, in handling 
disorderly crowds and beating down the 
resistance of lightly armed forces and in 
other activities. 


Invisille Plane Plant 


Taking a leaf or two from the book of 
German industrial architects, the Douglas 
Aircraft Company is about to construct at 
Long Beach, California, a great plane fac- 
tory which can be made entirely invisible 
at night. All entrances and exits will have 
vestibules to act as light traps. Square- 
topped trees of the same color as walls and 
roofs and of the same height as the build- 
ings will be planted around to keep the 
regular outlines of the structures from 
betraying them to the eyes of hostile air- 
men. 

The buildings will be fully air-conditioned 
and artificially lighted. They will have 
underground storage space, subterranean 
oil and gasoline tanks, and bombproof 
shelters for the workers. The large in- 
closed parking space will be connected with 
the plant by underground passages, and 
railroad tracks will run directly into the 
buildings through double, lightproof doors. 

Like the German plants, this one will 
be decentralized. Its 200 acres of pro- 
duction space will be divided among 11 
separate buildings, all of them constructed 
of concrete and steel. Gas and electricity 
will be supplied from several independent 
sources, so that one or two bombs will 
not be able to cripple the entire factory. 

This Long Beach plant is the last unit 
in the Douglas Aircraft Company’s $20,- 
000,000 expansion program. The company 
has two other plants, and the new one 
will bring the total of covered working 
space to 3,285,000 square feet. Douglas 
expects to employ 35,000 people and to 
pay them more than $56,000,000 a year. 


Census Figures 


The sixteenth decennial census has an- 
nounced that on April 1, 1940, the popu- 
lation of the United States, its territories, 
and its possessions was 150,362,326. In 
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AS JOHN L. LEWIS STEPPED DOWN 


The CIO leader was given a tremendous ovation at the Atlantic City Convention where he resigned as 
president of that organization in accordance with the pledge made during the campaign. 





the 10 years since 1930, the population 
has increased by 11,923,257 persons, or 8.6 
per cent. 

The 


follows: 


total may be broken down as 


Continental United States 131,409,881 


Philippine Islands (estimated) 16,356,000 
Puerto Rico 1,869,245 
Hawaii 423,330 
Alaska 73,023 
Panama Canal Zone 51,827 
Virgin Islands 24,889 
yuam 22,290 
American Samoa 12,908 
Military and naval services, 

etc., abroad 118,933 


The figures for continental United States, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico are subject to 
revision when the final count of the returns 
is completed. 


Martin Dies 

When the Dies Committee published its 
500-word “white paper’ describing the 
activities of Nazi agents in the United 
States, the name of its chairman was once 
more to be heard everywhere. Martin 
Dies is a man whom it is hard to ignore. 
Since May 1938, when his committee was 
created, he has been accorded more pub- 
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REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN DIES 


licity, favorable and unfavorable, than the 
head of any other government committee 
in recent times. 

Dies was born in Texas, November 6, 
1901, but his father became a congressman, 
and Martin attended a District of Columbia 
high school. In his spare time he studied 
the ways of politicians, and it may have 
been this experience which enabled him to 
launch his political career at so early an 
age. He was 19 when he began to practice 
law, and he was under 30 when he was 
first elected to Congress as a member of 
the House of Representatives. 

That the chief interest of this “baby 
congressman” lay in promoting investiga- 
tions soon became apparent, for in three 
years he proposed seven of them. He 
was concerned, too, about what he con- 
sidered the many-sided alien menace. Once 
he went so far as to suggest that the 
unemployment problem in the United 
States be solved by the deportation of 
6,000,000 foreigners. 

In 1938 Mr. Dies was given exactly what 
he wanted—the chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee to Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties. Since that time he has been busy 
delving into the secrets of the German- 
American Bund, the Communist party, and 
certain organizations he has accused of 
playing the Communist game or other- 
wise engaging in various subversive ac- 
tivities, either knowingly or unknowingly. 

Dies’ methods have been severely criti- 
cized by hundreds of people, from the 
President down. Wendell Willkie is one 
of those who have accused him of “under- 
mining democratic procedure.” But Martin 
Dies has hosts of supporters who feel 
that his investigations will save our country 
from the enemies within its gates. Many 
of them agree with Stanley High’s state- 
ment that “Mr. Dies may not be quite 
the finest bloom of the hothouse of Texas 
politics, but he certainly is a handy man 
with a flit gun.” 
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WIDE WORLD 


WRECKED BRITISH SHIPS ALONG THE CHANNEL COAST 
According to German sources, these are British ships which have been destroyed by German attacks. 
A freighter can be seen listing aground in the water, 


Axis Recruits 


In central and eastern Europe the polit- 
ical caldron continued to boil more furi- 
ously than ever, last week, but without 
any result that can yet be called decisive. 
Diplomats with fat brief cases hurried 
back and forth, conferences were called 
on short notice, and public anxiety con- 
tinued to rise slowly as the Germans 
pressed ahead in their campaign to win by 
diplomatic pressure a wide highway of 
allied states which would permit their 
armies to march south into Greece, to the 
Dardanelles, or into Turkey, beyond. 

Hitler’s only positive success so far has 
been in persuading three small nations to 
join the Berlin-Rome Axis. The first was 
Hungary, which had little choice in the 
matter, being small, adjacent to Germany, 
and already indebted to Hitler for ter- 
ritory formerly belonging to Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania. Rumania, weak and 
shaky from its recent large territorial 
losses, came next. The third was Slovakia, 
that small remnant of Czechoslovakia 
which is so completely dominated by Ger- 
many that it hardly merits mention as an 
independent state. 

But the new roster of Axis members is 
more interesting for the names which do 
not appear than for those that do. At 
the very last moment, when the stage had 
been all set for Bulgaria’s entry, King 
Boris began to hesitate. He made no 
secret of the fact that he was looking to 
Russia for his cue, and since no sign has 
yet come from Moscow, that phase of the 
situation still hangs in balance. In the 
meantime, both Turkey and Yugoslavia are 
still holding aloof, and so long as they do 
so, complete domination of the Balkan 
peninsula by the Axis must be delayed. 
Of course, the sudden show of resistance in 
Sofia, Belgrade, and Ankara may dissolve 
at any moment, but there is reason to 
believe that it has been encouraged to a 
considerable degree by Italy’s continued 
failures in her war with Greece and Brit- 
ain. 


The Midlands 


While German aircraft have not ceased 
their nightly visits to London, the brunt 
of their attacks seems to have been shifted 
north, during the past few weeks. Night 
after night squadrons of heavy bombers 
have roared in from the moonlit North 
Sea up the Humber River or over “the 
Wash” to pound the cities of central 
England. During a single night the old 
city of Coventry was reduced to a smok- 
ing ruin. On the following night 500 tons 
of high explosives crashed into the streets 
and buildings of Birmingham. Within the 
space of a week, 14 cities in the heart of 
England had suffered attack. Air Marshal 
Hermann Goering’s objective, it is believed, 
is to destroy that section of Great Britain 
known as “the Midlands.” 

The Midlands stretch across England 
from sea to sea, covering an area about the 
size of West Virginia, and containing 
about 7,000,000 people. It might be called 
the cradle of the industrial revolution, for 


it was here that British financiers built the 
crude factories and railroads which gradu- 
ally raised Britain to the status of the 
greatest industrial power in the world, 
making it possible for her to dominate 
world commerce and trade for more than 
a century. Wealth and raw materials from 
India and the Far East were converted into 
goods and factories in Britain’s Midlands. 
Coal, iron, steel, textiles, cutlery, muni- 
tions, and hundreds of other industrial 
products poured out of the area in an end- 
less stream, carried to all parts of the 
world by British ships, also built there. 

In striking at the Midlands today, Ger- 
many is striking at the industrial heart 
of the British Empire. She is striking at 
the smoky “black country,” around Shef- 
field, Birmingham, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Leeds, at the shipyards of Liverpool, 
at aircraft plants in Chester and Stock- 
port, and a score of other manufacturing 
points of the Midlands apparently with 
the hope that attacks here will succeed 
where those on London have not. 


War and Epidemics 


In addition to losses of life and prop- 
erty caused by man-made instruments of 
destruction, every big war in modern his- 
tory has carried with it the scourge of 
epidemics and disease. Men and women, 
soldiers and civilians, old and young alike 
have fallen before it. During the World 
War, typhoid, pneumonia, influenza, and 
other diseases struck down hundreds of 
thousands of people in Europe and Asia. 
Many adults can remember vividly the 
terrible influenza epidemic that swept the 
United States in the winter of 1918. They 
can remember also that more American 
soldiers were killed by disease, during the 
World War, than fell on the fields of 
battle. 





THE PREYS OF 


k Abroad 


Disquieting reports have been seeping 
out of Europe, during recent months, con- 
cerning the spread of disease on that con- 
tinent. Since each nation seeks to hide 
its own weaknesses, statistics are not 
generally available. But it is clear that 
the crowding of many people into air- 
raid shelters night after night and week 
after week, is causing disease to take hold 
and spread in the big continental cities. 
This is particularly true of London, where 
congestion is the greatest and bombing is 
heaviest. Pneumonia and influenza are be- 
coming common, and Malcolm Mac- 
Donald, British commissioner of health, 
recently admitted that meningitis is 
“spreading ominously.” 

Every government in Europe is now 
striving to the best of its ability to hold 
these epidemics in check. The British gov- 
ernment, for example, is distributing 
tablets to the populace to guard against a 


further spread of pneumonia. Against 
meningitis, one of the most dangerous 
diseases, the new drug, sulfanilamide, is 


being used with some success. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross is aiding in this drive, and 
will also aid in checking the spread of 
these epidemics to the United States. 


Mexican President 

By the time this reaches our readers, 
unless something unforeseen occurs, 
General Manuel Avila Camacho will have 
been inaugurated as president of Mexico. 
The successor of La- 
zaro Cardenas, hero 
of the millions of 
Mexican farmers and 
workers, is a_ rela- 
tively young man, 
still in his early for- 


ties. His father and 
mother were  peas- 
ants who hoped to 
add_ distinction to 


the family name by 
providing their son 
with the sort of 
training that would enable him to become 
a bookkeeper or office worker. But the 
vigorous mind of young Avila was more 
stirred by the tales of the romantic revolu- 


ACME 


GENERAL CAMACHO 


tionaries who galloped through so many 
pages of Mexican history. 
Avila Camacho, as a lad of 18, went off 


to the wars at the first opportunity. Dur- 
ing his earlier years Camacho seemed 
to care little which side he was on, so 


long as he was in the midst of things. In 
later years, however, he began to show a 
shrewd talent for choosing the winner, and 
so advanced, step by step, until he gained 
the position of war minister in the cabinet 
of President Cardenas. 


INTL. NEWS 


ILLNESS AND DISEASE 


Bombed out of home and shelter these British unfortunates join the growing army of war-stricken civilians. The 
British government is concerned over problems of malnutrition, illness, and epidemics among them. 
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PAIR OF DICTATORS 
Hitler and Mussolini as they met recently for one of 
their conferences. 


Today Camacho gives little impression 
of the youthful adventurer he used to be. 
He is somewhat pudgy, broad-shouldered 
and heavily built, but generally mild in 
manner. The new president of Mexico is 
now disposed to be moderate even in his 
politics, and has pledged himself to retain 
the majority of Cardenas’ social reforms, 
while modifying those which have aroused 
the most bitter opposition, 


Last Genre 


Among the fishermen’s cottages lining 
the main street of the little Japanese town 
of Okitsu there stands a modest house of 
two stories. Even in this quiet village, 
lulled in the summer by nightingales and 
the sound of the sea, the house would 
hardly attract a second glance. But in it 
there died last week a withered old man 
whose passing, at the age of 92, plunged 
all Japan into deep mourning. Statesmen, 
soldiers, scholars, and imperial messengers 
bearing the traditional gifts of fruits, soup, 
and milk from the Emperor, thronged into 
Okitsu to honor his memory, for he was 
Prince Kimmochi Saionji, venerated second 
only to the Emperor among Japanese. 

Prince Saionji was the last surviving 
member of a small group of men who, al- 
most singlehanded, turned Japan from a 
feudal empire of big swords, shields, bows 
and arrows, into the industrial power it 
is today. They were born into a world 
resembling Europe in the Middle Ages. 
They were stirred by the revelation of 
their own backwardness, brought to them 
by Commodore Perry in 1849, the year of 
Saionji’s birth. Against the united opposi- 
tion of nobles and Buddhist priests, they 
struggled to do away with the old order. 
Saionji joined them at the age of 18, when 
the Emperor Meiji mounted the throne. 
These men studied western politics, and 
then drew up the present imperial con- 
stitution on the basis of their findings. 
They gave themselves no power nor titles 
in that document, but they became known 
unofficially as “elder statesmen” or the 
Genro. They were so highly venerated, 
however, that they continued to serve as 
guardians of the constitution and special 
advisers to the Emperor on matters of 
national policy. 

Prince Saionji was the last of the Genro. 
He was a wise, humane, and astute man, 
loved in his own country, and respected 
throughout the world. Up until the end 
he acted as a restraining influence on the 
Japanese militarists, and they dared not 
flout his wishes too openly. His passing 
marks a great loss for his people, 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Antigua  (an-tee’ 
gwah), Bizerte (bee-zert’), Blum (bloom’), 
Manuel Avila Camacho (mah-noo-el’ ah'vee- 
lah kah-mah’choe), Lazaro Cardenas (lah’- 
sah-roe kar’day-nahs), Dakar (dah-kahr’), 
Gamelin (ga-muh-lan), de Gaulle (duh’ gol’/— 
o as in go), Gestapo (geh’stah-poe), Guan- 
tanamo (gwahn-tah’nah-moe), Heinrich 
Himmler (hine’rik him'ler), Lyon (lee-on’— 
o as in go), Mandel (mahn-del’), Marseille 
(mar-say’), Mayaguana (mah-yah-gwah’- 
nah), Okitsu (oe-kit’soo), Reynaud (ray- 
noe’), Riom (ree-om’—o as in go), Kimmochi 
Saionji (kee-moe’chee si-on’jee—i as in ice), 
Weygand (vay-gahn’). 
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THE EMPIRE OF FRANCE, OUTRANKED IN SIZE ONLY BY THAT OF BRITAIN, EXTENDS TO FAR CORNERS OF THE WORLD 


Deteated France-A Tragic Picture 


(Continued from page 1) 


there is the French Empire, in Africa, the 
Near and Far East, the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. This, in turn, is divided between 
regions loyal to Vichy, and those which 
have joined the “Free French” forces of 
General Charles de Gaulle in fighting side 
by side with England for the restoration of 
France. 


Germans in Paris 


Since all communication between occu- 
pied France and the outside world is rig- 
idly censored by Germans, very little is 
known concerning actual conditions in this 
area. Paris, the great commercial and cul- 
tural center of French life, is overrun by 
uniformed Germans. The big luxurious 
hotels have nearly all been taken over by 
army officers. The streets, parks, museums, 
shops, and sidewalk cafes are liberally 
sprinkled with German § soldier-tourists 
brought in for a few days’ stay, and then re- 
placed by new and eager arrivals who will 
also photograph one another, climb the Eif- 
fel Tower, and swarm through the Muse- 
ums, The German soldiers read their own 
newspapers, attend their own German-lan- 
guage theaters, and generally obey their 
written instructions “to remain at a certain 
distance from the French population.” In 
addition to the soldiers, there are German 
civilian refugees from the often-bombed 
industrial Rhineland, and the somewhat 
sinister but inevitable French-speaking 
agents of the Gestapo, Heinrich Himmler’s 
secret police. 

In a sense, the Germans seem to have 
brought back prosperity to the shops and 
restaurants of Paris. They eat a great deal 
and buy many of the luxury goods for 
which Paris is famous, either to take or to 
send home. But there is a catch to it. 
The soldiers pay for their purchases in 
special army scrip which shopkeepers turn 
over to the French government in exchange 
for francs. This is in accordance with the 
armistice terms, and in this way the French 
people must foot the costs of the German 
army of occupation (including the tourists 
in Paris and those fighting off British bomb- 
ing attacks along the northern coastal 
ports)—costs which run to $9,000,000 a 
day. 

This prosperity, therefore, is an illusion, 
since the French are simply surrendering 
their foodstuffs, silks, and other merchan- 
dise for worthless paper. Some have called 
the system merely a systematic form of 
looting. Nearly all the wealthy Parisians 
left town before the Germans arrived, and 
those who remain are getting poorer day 
by day. There are curfews, nightly black- 
outs, growing shortages of food, oils, soap, 
leather, and rubber. Some have been 
forced to beg. Private automobiles have 
virtually disappeared. 


Attitude of France 


Relations between the conquered and 
the conquerors are correct, but the curiosity 
noted on both sides at first, has given way 
to coolness. Parisians are taking life very 
seriously, with a growing resentment toward 
those to whom they refer sardonically 


as “guests,” or coldly as “ces messieurs” 
(these gentlemen). If there are German 
band concerts in the evenings, there are 
also harsh penalties in store for those who 
remain out after curfew, who listen to a 
foreign radio broadcast, who quit their jobs 
without permission, or who group together 
on street corners. Anyone possessing arms 
is shot. The liberty-loving French find all 
this galling. And on top of it all is the 
burning question of where food, clothing, 
and fuel are coming from this winter. It 
is no secret that the twin spectres of star- 
vation and disease are looming. 


Economic Conditions 


Conditions in the occupied provinces are 
hardly better than in Paris, but even less 
is known about them. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a brief message will seep out. A let- 
ter from a French provincial family, re- 
cently printed in The New Republic, for 
example, relates that 

At present everything is being requisitioned. 
For instance, 5,000 head of cattle, I am told, 


have just gone, and in the south we are not 
large cattle-raisers, as you know. The wheat 


from abroad, and there is still a great deal 
of overcrowding in this region which is 
only a few thousand square miles larger 
than Kansas. 

There is another advantage to Frenchmen 
living in the unoccupied regions. Some 
effort is being made to better conditions. 
Railway traffic is still badly hampered by 
the shortage of coal, and highway motor 
traffic is similarly disorganized because of 
the lack of oil and gasoline. Distribution of 
necessary goods has become very difficult, 
as a result. But it is worth noting that 
Marshal Pétain’s government is striving 
earnestly to remedy matters with an eight- 
point program recently printed in the maga- 
zine Business Week. This includes (1) a 
cut in the workweek to 30 hours in order 
to distribute work and wages among as 
many people as possible, (2) the elimina- 
tion of married women from paying jobs, 
(3) the necessary downward revision of 
unemployment relief payments, (4) the 


breaking up of big estates to make land 
available to more people, (5) orders forc- 
ing factories employing more than 10 men 
to rehire demobilized soldiers wherever 
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has been requisitioned before it was threshed. 
Thus Hitler will appease his people by giving 
them our food. As for us, 360 grams of meat 
per week, 100 grams of cheese, 100 grams of 
oil or fat will not go very far for the major- 
ity of the people. Potatoes are lacking. It is 
forbidden to carry beans from a farm to our 
home . . . we have very little coal... 

The population grumbles and curses, but 
no one dares do it openly or too loudly either, 
because our city and vicinity are full of Ger- 
mans. We do not see any in our street, but 
I have seen them walking downtown with 
their habitual air of scornful superiority. They 
do not spare us the humiliation of showing 
they are the victors. 


In “unoccupied” or independent France 
economic conditions are about as bad as 
in the regions ruled by the German army. 
There is the difference, however, that Ger- 
man uniforms are not to be seen, and that 
the French people still enjoy a measure of 
freedom. A good many of the 5,000,000 
refugees who fled their homes in the war 
zones last summer, have been returned to 
the occupied regions, but more are arriving 
in southern France from Lorraine, and 


possible, (6) the control of profits, (7) a 
far-reaching reorganization of industry into 
big combines—each of which controls the 
production and prices in its own field, and 
(8) a big pump-priming, or public works 
program calling for large expenditures to 
build new canals, improve ports and water- 
ways, roads, bridges, telegraph and tele- 
phone lines, and so on. This last program 
is aimed at giving employment to a quarter 
of a million unemployed men for perhaps 
five years. 

But at best this program can only provide 
slight and temporary relief. Occupied 
France is effectively shut off from unoccu- 
pied France by the German line of demar- 
cation. It is effectively shut off from the 
rest of the world (save Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Switzerland, and Germany itself) by 
the British blockade. And it cannot exist 
by itself. Informed circles in Vichy agree 
that a semblance of economic order can 
be achieved only in one of two ways—by 
cooperating in every possible way with Ger- 


many, even to the extent of joining her in 
the war; or through the defeat of Germany 
and the restoration of France. There does 
not seem to be any possible middle ground 
between these positions. 

Up until September most French leaders 
in Vichy seemed convinced that the defeat 
of Germany was too futile a hope even to 
think about, and that the only sensible 
course was to align France with Hitler, and 
to hope that he would reciprocate by allow- 
ing France a dignified position in the new 
order which he intended to establish in 
Europe, when he had finished conquering it. 
To this end, the Vichy government adopted 
many measures which bore the earmarks 
of fascism or nazism, or which might be 
interpreted as friendly gestures in Berlin 
and Rome. Restrictions against the Jews, 
although mild, were adopted; youth organi- 
zations along Italian lines were established; 
the press was very severely curtailed; anti- 
fascist refugees were rounded up, and some 
were turned over to the German and Italian 
police. Finally, former French leaders who 
had identified themselves with the opposi- 
tion to Hitler and Mussolini were im- 
prisoned and brought to trial for treason 
in Riom; these included former Premiers 
Léon Blum and Paul Reynaud, Colonial 
Minister Mandel, General Maurice Game- 
lin, and a number of others. 


Split at Vichy 

Recently, however, there have been signs 
of an important split in the government 
at Vichy. Two opposing groups within 
the government have been formed. One is 
headed by Vice Premier Pierre Laval, who 
believes France should align herself with 
Hitler, at once and without any reserva- 
tions. About a month ago Laval had made 
considerable progress in private negotiations 
with German officials on his own account. 
He had, according to reports, agreed to far- 
reaching concessions which would have 
brought France virtually into the war 
against England. Just by accident, Marshal 
Pétain happened to learn about this agree- 
ment through the Spanish government. Al- 
though bitter at the English because of 
the British naval attacks on the French 
fleet and on Dakar, the old soldier cut off 
Laval’s negotiations by going to Hitler him- 
self. He agreed to cooperate with Ger- 
many, but refused to lead France into the 
war. He made use of his position as head 
of the government to overrule Laval. 

But the fight is not yet over. Today it 
is apparent that a sharp political struggle 
is in progress between the two schools of 
thought. Laval has the support of the 
Germans, Admiral Jean Darlan, and of 
many men in key government positions. 
Pétain is supported, according to all re- 
ports, sincerely and earnestly by the peo- 
ple of unoccupied France. Since Hitler 
broke the promises he made. during the 
armistice by expelling the French citizens 
living in Lorraine, and since the British 
seem to stand a far better chance of winning 
than they did a few months ago, a new 
hope and a new surge of patriotism have 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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Should Strikes Be Outlawed in 
U. S. National Defense Industries? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


pany to fix wages and to deny the workers 
the right to strike in order to raise their 
wages would be to enslave the employees. 
They would then be at the mercy of em- 
ployers, some of whom are fair in their 
dealings, and some of whom are greedy for 
the greatest profit, regardless of the wel- 
fare of workers. 

Reasonable and fair-minded people at 
once recognized that the problem was a 
difficult one. If nothing is done to check 
strikes, the defense industries may be 
crippled. If, on the other hand, the govern- 
ment should simply forbid strikes in the 
defense industries, without setting up ma- 
chinery for insuring justice to workers, the 
men would be turned over to the mercy of 
their employers. They would be helpless 
and injustices would probably occur. 

But is there not some middle ground; 
some way to check labor disturbances 
while at the same time providing assurance 
that the interests of all will be conserved? 
Many thoughtful people are asking that 
question, and, in the attempt to answer it, 
they naturally look back to our experience 
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during the World War to see how the labor 
problem was handled during that emer- 
gency. 


World War Experience 


The situation in 1916 was similar in 
many respects to what it is today. The 
United States was then at work on a great 
preparedness program. The problem of se- 
curing cooperation between employers and 
workers was difficult. The expansion of the 
defense industries gave employment to 
many workers. An increased demand for 
labor was created. Workers were therefore 
in a position to demand higher wages. If 
workers did not receive what they asked, 
they could strike, and the demand for 
them was so great that they had a good 
chance to win their strikes. As a matter of 
fact, there were more strikes in 1916 than 
in any previous year of American history. 

There were many occasions for dispute. 
When the government gave a contract to 
a company engaged in producing war sup- 
plies, there was an added demand for labor. 
The workers were inclined to ask for higher 
wages. In many cases, the employers 
granted the increase and then added the 
cost of the increase to the prices they 
charged the government for their products. 
The government was willing to pay this 
rather than to cause labor trouble. When 
the workers in these defense industries got 
higher wages, workers in other industries 
demanded the same scale of wages. In some 
cases, the employers were not able to pass 
their costs on to anyone else. Increases were 
not granted and strikes occurred. 

The labor disturbances of 1916 did not 
come altogether from the side of labor. 
Many employers, pressed as they were to 
increase their production, insisted that their 
employees work longer hours. Sometimes 
they were not willing to grant additional 
wages for the extra hours, or at least not 
so much as the workers demanded. Labor 
feared that there would be an increase of 
hours all along the line and that workers 





would find themselves in a worse position. 
The arguments over labor disputes were 
intense and bitter. 

Several steps were taken to solve the 
labor difficulties. The government led the 
way in the establishment of machinery to 
settle disputes. Labor boards were set up 
by the different branches of the government. 
For example, a board was established by 
the Navy Department to settle disputes in 
factories which were producing supplies 
for the Navy. The man who had charge of 
this conciliation work was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, then assistant secretary of the 
navy. The War Department also had a 
labor board to settle disputes in factories 
which were producing supplies for the 
Army. 

But the work of conciliation went farther 
than that. There was finally established a 
committee known as the National War 
Labor Board. It had two chairmen, one 
representing the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, an organization of employ- 
ers, and the other the American Federation 
of Labor. The employers’ representative was 
William Howard Taft, who had been Presi- 
dent of the United States, and labor’s repre- 
sentative was Frank P. Walsh, a prominent 
labor lawyer. 


Board’s Action 


During the year following its establish- 
ment, more than 1,000 disputes were 
brought before the War Labor Board. The 
board itself had no power to settle a dis- 
pute. It could merely suggest a settlement 
which seemed to it to be fair. The President 
(Woodrow Wilson), however, had very ex- 
tensive wartime powers, and he was in- 
clined to compel employers and employees 
to accept the decisions of the Labor Board. 
When, for example, the Smith and Wesson 
plant, arms manufacturers at Springfield, 
Massachusetts, declined to accept a ruling 
made by the board, the War Department, 
acting under the authority of the Presi- 
dent, took over the plant and operated it. 
When the workers at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, refused to accept a decision of the 
board, the President rebuked them and 
called their attention to the fact that many 
of them had been exempted from the draft 
because they were doing useful war work, 
and that this had placed them under obli- 
gation to carry on their work and not to 
strike. 

The War Labor Board undertook to 
settle disputes after they had arisen. But it 
was thought desirable to find some way of 
handling the grievances of either employers 
or employees as soon as they developed in 
order that serious disputes might be 
avoided. Hence it was decided to create a 
War Labor Policies Board. Its chairman 
was Felix Frankfurter, now a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court. This board 
sought to establish fair working conditions 
and scales of wages in various industries 
throughout the country. 


Recent Progress 


Since the World War days, much has 
been done in the direction of handling labor 
disputes. The most important development 
has béen in the railway industry, where the 
rule has been established that there cannot 
be a strike until after attempts have been 
made at a settlement and notice has been 
given of the contemplated strike for a 
considerable period in advance. Such a pro- 
cedure gives time for continued negotiation. 
And since the railway act was passed, there 
have been few strikes. Conciliation machin- 
ery has been set up in the Labor Depart- 
ment, and when serious disputes occur, rep- 
resentatives of the Department undertake, 
often successfully, to bring the parties of 
the dispute to terms. Even more impor- 
tant is the fact that some of the most dan- 
gerous causes of strikes have been partly 
removed. For example, during the World 
War days, labor struck in many cases for 
the right to organize. Now the right of 
workers to form unions has been guaranteed 
by law, and employers are required to 
recognize unions once they have been 
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formed. An employer is forbidden to dis- 
charge a man because he belongs to a 
union or engages in union activities. Labor 
is, therefore, much more strongly en- 
trenched than it was a quarter of a century 
ago. 

Furthermore, many disputes in the past 
have arisen over the hours of labor. But 
now we have the wage-and-hour law which 
establishes the basic 40-hour week and 
declares that if men are worked longer 
than that they must be paid time-and-a- 
half for overtime. 


Disputes will, of course, arise over the 
application of this law. The argument is 
now being made that in the defense indus- 
tries the men should work more than 40 
hours a week. It is plain that a longer work- 
week is necessary if maximum production 
is to be achieved. In some cases the em- 
ployers will lengthen the hours and pay the 
men time-and-a-half for the additional 
hours. This may often happen in cases 
where the government gives a firm a con- 
tract to produce a certain quantity of ma- 
terials. The firm will declare that, in order 
to produce the materials quickly, it 
must work its men more than 40 hours a 
week and must give them time-and-a-half 
for the overtime. This will add to the cost 
of production, and the government will per- 
mit the company to charge more for the 
supplies. The government will, in such 
a case, pay for the added wage costs. 


Trouble Expected 


If the government takes on this additional 
burden, it will add to the cost of de- 
fense, and if it does not do so, there will be 
complaints from workers. There is al- 
ready a widespread demand that the wage- 
and-hour law be repealed or amended so 
that there may be overtime work without 
extra pay in the defense industries. Labor 
and its friends are fighting such a demand. 
This controversy will come up not only in 
disputes between employers and workers 
but in the halls of Congress. 

Despite the machinery we now have for 
handling labor disputes, many people look 
for an increasing number of strikes. They 
point to the fact that labor is in a better 
position to demand higher wages and better 
working conditions than it has been for a 
long time. At a time when jobs are scarce 
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and unemployment is heavy, it is hard for 
a union to carry on a successful strike. If 
the men who are working in a factory walk 
out, unemployed workers, desperately in 
need of jobs, are likely to walk in and break 
the strike. 

This situation is rapidly changing as a 
result of the great expansion of the defense 
industries. There are still many people out 
of work, but a large proportion of them are 
unskilled laborers. Skilled workers, es- 
pecially mechanics and others who are 
needed in the defense industries, are be- 
coming scarce. If these men walk out, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to fill their 
places. Under these circumstances, strikes 
are more likely to be successful. It is an- 
ticipated, therefore, that strikes will in- 
crease and that they may interfere seri- 
ously with production in the defense in- 
dustries. If this proves to be the case, 
there will be an increasing demand for ade- 
quate machinery for settling labor disputes. 

Meanwhile, we are apt to hear a great 
deal about the maintenance of high living 
standards for workers and about the effect 
of this upon the defense program. John L. 
Lewis declared at the recent convention of 
the CIO in Atlantic City that the govern- 
ment was not doing what it should do to 
maintain labor standards. He said that 
many employers were not obeying the 
labor laws. Many of them, for example, he 
declared, were not complying with the 
National Labor Relations Act but were, 
instead, interfering with the right of work- 
ers to organize. He said that the govern- 
ment, in awarding its contracts for defense 
materials, should refuse contracts to such 
firms but that it was not doing so. He 
said that it had given out $3,500,000,000 
in war contracts without regard to whether 
the firms receiving the orders were living 
up to the labor laws. Representatives of 
employers, on the other hand, insist that 
they are living up to the requirements of 
the laws and that organized labor, in many 
cases, is creating unnecessary disturbances 
which interfere with national defense. 

William Green, president of the AFL, 
also insists that labor standards be main- 
tained, but he promises that the AFL will 
give up its drive for shorter hours for the 
time being. The Federation has insisted 
that the workweek be reduced to 30 hours, 
but Mr. Green promises to cease that de- 
mand until the war emergency is over. He 
also promises every effort to check strikes 
during the present emergency. 
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HE second session of America’s Town 

Meeting of the Air, November 21, 
dealt with the problem, “How Should We 
Meet Totalitarian Aggression in the Ameri- 
cas?” This problem was not _ handled 
through the debate method, strictly speak- 
ing, for the speakers did not lock horns in 
opposing arguments. Instead, the addresses 
outlined certain phases of the problem and 
described the efforts which are being made 
to meet it. 

A. A. Berle, Jr., assistant secretary of 
state, indicated the steps which are being 
taken toward hemisphere defense by the 
United States in cooperation with the other 
American republics. The first tangible step 
in the direction of cooperation in defense 
of the Western Hemisphere, he said, was 
taken at the Lima conference in December 
1938. The Munich crisis had brought home 
to the American republics the danger which 
might come from European aggression. 
And With that danger in their minds, they 
agreed upon what is known as the Declara- 
tion of Lima. It states that the policy of 
all the republics in the Western Hemisphere 
is to maintain their independence against 
direct threat of aggression and also to guard 
against propaganda from abroad. Each 
nation reserved the right to meet these 
dangers in any way it saw fit. 

The second step was taken by President 
Roosevelt in the spring of 1939 when he 
declared that the United States intended 
to defend the Western Hemisphere by force 
if necessary. He added that we would also 
give such economic assistance to the West- 
ern Hemisphere nations as was necessary 
to maintain their independence. The third 
step came after the war broke out. The 
American republics at that time marked off 
a neutrality zone surrounding the Americas 
and agreed to prevent the belligerents from 
making war in that zone. The fourth step 
was the agreement at Havana last July. 
It provided that, if the Western Hemisphere 
colonies of France or Holland should be 
used by the conqueror of those nations as 
centers of aggression, they might be seized 
by the American republics or any one of 
them; if, in other words, Germany, through 
her control of France or Holland, should 
come into actual possession of these colonies 
or should use them in her interest, the 
Western Hemisphere powers should take 
action to prevent it. The United States 
alone might do this with the approval of 
the other Western Hemisphere nations. 
Following this, plans were made for the 
joint defense of the hemisphere. There 
were staff conferences between the com- 
manders of the armed forces of the United 
States and those of the other republics of 
the hemisphere. 


Finally came an important economic 
measure. The United States government, 
realizing that the South American countries 
were badly hurt because they could not 


dispose of their products to Europe as 
usual, appropriated $500,000,000 to relieve 
the situation. This money may be used 
in a number of ways. The United States 
is helping to finance certain industries in 
South America so that the South Americans 
may be more nearly self-supporting. If 
certain of their products can no longer be 
sold, arrangements are being made whereby 
they may produce other things—things 
which the United States can buy. It is 
possible that this money may be used to 
purchase some of the surplus products 
which the South American nations cannot 
sell. 

In appropriating this money, the United 
States has in mind not only shielding the 
South Americans from the loss of their 
European trade during the war, but also 
it has in mind preventing the South Ameri- 
cans from falling under the dominance of 
Germany when the war is over. At that 
time, the people of South America will be 
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very anxious to sell their surplus products, 
and if Germany agrees to buy their goods 
they will buy German products in return. 
They will be obliged to do so, for Germany 
will no doubt trade by the barter system; 
that is, she will buy goods from South 
America and other regions only if the 
people of those regions will take German 
goods in payment. If the South Americans 
should insist on buying United States goods, 
the Germans would refuse to buy the 
South American products. The result will 
probably be that the South Americans will 
be obliged to give Germany, rather than 
the United States, their trade unless the 
American government establishes a fund 
with which it can buy up the South Ameri- 
can products—products which would not 
otherwise be purchased by the American 
people. 


Jutentions Stated 


Mr. Berle did not portray the difficulties 
of making cooperation with South America 
effective. He merely outlined the plan 
which the United States is trying to follow. 
What we have had thus far has been little 
more than a declaration of intentions. We 
do not know yet how effectively the South 
and Central American countries will co- 
operate with us for hemisphere defense. 
We do not know whether they will increase 
their own armed forces so that they could 
give much assistance. And very many 
difficulties will lie in the way of any 
effort on the part of the United States 
to make South America economically in- 
dependent of Europe (or of Germany if 
Germany should become the conqueror of 
Europe). 

One who wishes to go to the heart of 
the problem should read a great deal about 
the nature of Germany’s threat to dominate 
the trade of South America after the war. 
One should read in detail about the German 


efforts to bring the South Americans into 
her camp through propaganda. Among 
the books dealing with that subject are: 
Americas to the South, by John T. Whit- 
aker; Total Defense, by Clark Foreman 
and Joan Rauschenbusch; and The Coming 
Struggle for Latin America, by Carleton 
Beals. 

In addition to books, a student of this 
subject should find magazine articles 
through the use of the Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature. It is very important 
that each student should make frequent 
use of this guide. One has not learned to 
stand on his own feet in the study of 
public affairs if he merely reads references 
which someone gives him. He should learn 
to find his own material, and the best 
source of magazine material is the Readers’ 
Guide. 


Dangers Faced 


Another address was made by Carlos 
Davila, former president of Chile and at 
present a journalist living in New York 
City and furnishing a news service for 
South American papers. Mr. Davila de- 
scribed some of the dangers faced by 
the South Americans. He says that there 
are 15,000,000 Germans, Italians, Japanese, 


and fascist Spaniards living in South 
America, and that many of them are 
under the influence of their fatherlands. 


Foreign agents work secretly in Latin 
America, which the government or the 
people of the United States do not. Mr. 
Davila spoke of the need of economic 
planning if the Americas are to be properly 
defended. He spoke in more detail than did 
Mr. Berle about the dependence of Latin 
Americans on European markets. If Ger- 


many conquers Europe, South Americans 
will be forced into close economic relations 
with Germany unless the United States 
finds it possible to take over the South 
American surplus of goods. 

Mr. Davila spoke also of the necessity 
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of making democracy work in the Americas. 
He says that “democracy must be revital- 
ized with stamina if it is to defend itself 
successfully.” But he does not go deeply 
into the problem of how that goal is to be 
reached. 

On the whole, it may be said that these 
addresses indicate to the listener or the 
reader the nature of some of the problems 
which must be met if the Americas are 
to be welded together into a cooperative 
association of nations working powerfully 
for their own defense. The addresses 
furnish clues to problems which must be 
studied if the Latin American question 
is to be understood. These clues must 
be followed and a great deal of further 
reading must be done in order that the 
listener or reader may have a comprehen- 
sive idea of the problem of hemisphere 
defense. 
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swept over the people of France. When he 
appears in the streets, Pétain is greeted by 
cheers. People are wearing the French tri- 
color in their lapels, and they have once 
more begun—often spontaneously—to sing 
their stirring anthem, La Marseillaise. All 
reports from Vichy indicate that there is 
now hope where only despair prevailed be- 
fore. 

In the midst of this new upsurge, the 
departure of the French fleet from Toulon 
and its arrival in Bizerte, Tunisia, takes on 
an added significance. In North Africa, 
today, General Maxime Weygand, the tight- 
lipped former commander of all the French 
armies, is awaiting the outcome of the 
struggle between Laval and Pétain. He has 
refused orders to return to France. Ob- 
servers believe that if the Vichy govern- 
ment makes any move to join Hitler, Wey- 
gand may marshal the forces of Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, perhaps joining 
forces with the ‘Free French” of General 
de Gaulle, in central Africa, and lead a 
revolt against Vichy, simultaneous with an 
attack on Italian Libya from the west. 
Weygand, it is believed, is of sufficient 
stature and experience to swing the whole 
French empire with him, a fact which acts 
as a restraining influence on Laval. France’s 
forces in North Africa are still intact and 
strong. Their entry into the war against 
Italy might alter the whole Mediterranean 
picture overnight. Weygand’s activities, 
therefore, are being watched carefully. 
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Information Test Answers 
European History 


1. (d) Steam. 2. (b) German. 3. (c) Rus- 
sia. 4. Maximilian. 5. Switzerland. 6. Nich- 
olas II, Romanoff; William II, Hohenzollern; 
Francis Joseph, Habsburg; Alphonso XIII, 
Bourbon-Habsburg. 7. (c) Disraeli. 


Geography 

1. Trinidad. 2. The Netherlands. 3. Nor- 
way, Sweden, Finland, Russia. 4. Bering 
Strait. 5. (b) Liberia. 6. Istanbul, Constan- 


tinople; Trujillo City, Santo Domingo; Praha, 
Prague; The Hague, ’s Gravenhage. 
Birmingham. 


7. (d) 
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